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HIRTEEN is usually considered an 
unlucky number and hand in hand 
with Friday is what is called in slang 
phrase “the limit.”’ Possibly it is 
because of a “contrary” disposition, 
but, whatever the cause, that combi- 
nation has always been auspicious 
for the editor. So it is with pleasant 
expectations that we announce the 
thirteenth birthday of Keramic Studio. 
We shall be anticipating all sorts of pleasant surprises, the best 
of luck and the best issues we have ever had in every way. 


The editor has secured for the new year some more fine 
photographic studies of flowers which will be of the greatest 
value to designers, every detail being clearly brought out, while 
we are also anticipating some fine flower studies from the edi- 
tor’s garden when the summer school meets at Four Winds 
Pottery, and more good designs from Mrs. Cherry’s design class 
in the same summer school; which reminds us that we will 
soon be able to show Keramic Studio readers the work of an- 
other prominent teacher, well known to you, in the class work 
of the Duquesne Club under the instruction of Miss Maud 
Mason. 


Bragging is a sad fault, but because it is full of promise to 
Keramic Studio readers, we want to tell you all the flowers in 
the “‘editorial’’ garden, of which you may expect studies for 
we shall have helpful illustrations of all that blossom from 
early spring to winter. And there are plenty of them, for the 
editor herself has planted them ail from thousands of seedlings 
started in the sunny south windows of the pottery. At the 
present writing, April 4th, we have just picked a handful of 
Giant Snowdrops which begin the floral procession and are 
closely followed by Crocus, Jonquils and Daffodils, Hycinths, 
Narcissus and Tulips of every kind and color. The Trumpet, 
Crown and Cup Narcissus, the Cottage early and late, double 
and single, Parrot and Darwin Tulips. Before the bulbs have 
stopped blooming, the perennials begin, the Yellow Primrose 
and graceful drooping bells of the blue Mertensia, the lilacs, 
double and single of every shade from white to deep blue 
purple, from pale pink to purplish red. The pansies already are 
struggling to blossom under their winter cover, will blossom 
all summer except for a short time in August. Now come the 
June flowers, German Iris, Peonies, Columbines, single and 
double and the newer long spurred varieties which dance 
in the breeze like fairies. The Lily of the Valley is then car- 
peting the ground and the Water Lilies, white, pink and yel- 
low, make shade for the gold fish in the water garden. The 
Forget-me-nots, white, pink and blue, blossom bravely around 
the water’s edge and along the garden path the Canterbury 
Bells nod their heads in shades of pink, blue and white. There 
are the single and double kinds, and loveliest of all the ““Cup and 
Saucer.’”’ Behind them are tall rows of Foxgloves, pink and 
white, against a background of grape arbors. Another path 


is bordered with blue Delphiniums and white Madonna Lilies, 
and behind them is a gorgeous color scheme of yellow Coreopsis 
and scarlet Oriental Poppies. In the border you will find 
Sweet Williams and Lupin, pink and white Shirley Poppies and 
Bachelor Buttons, Bell Flowers, blue and white, with English 
Daisies at your feet. In the meantime, the procession of roses 
has begun with the first grand display of June Roses, followed 
by the Briars and Climbing Roses, Wichirianas and Ramblers. 
Then come the Hybrid Teas, which blossom until frost. There 
are some three hundred roses in the garden and about two 
hundred varieties. By the time the Roses are well on the way, 
the Japanese Iris begin, followed in quick succession by the 
Day Lilies, white, blue and yellow, Snapdragon in all colors, 
Salpiglossis, Yucca, Bleeding Heart, Fraxmilla, Pentstemon, 
Hollyhocks, Physostegia, with long spikes of dainty pink; 
Asters of the Comet type, striped pink and white, purple and 
white and yellow, Auratum and Speciosum Lilies, Auchusa 
like giant Forget-me-nots, Phlox, Aconitim, Achillea, Lilium 
Canadense, yellow and red Lychnis and Mourning Bride, 
Tiger Lilies, Feverfew and Pyrethrum, Gladiolas, Gaillardias, 
Cardinal Flower and Veronica. Dahlias, Anemones and Chrys- 
anthemums close the garden parade, and the silver shields of 
Honesty. 

And in the meantime we must not forget about the orchard 
blossoms and a hundred varieties of flowering shrubs that are 
not only beautiful but paintable and that blossom successively 
from spring to fall, many carrying attractive berries far into 
the winter, and the vines which clothe the house in Honeysuckle 
and Wistaria. Does this read a good deal like a nurseryman’s 
catalogue? Well, we confess it is almost impossible to resist 
buying everything that is so attractively set before us in the 
beautifully illustrated catalogues sent out just now. Really 
they are quite worth while “collecting” for the illustrations, if 
one has not the garden for inspiration. And just a postscript 
to say that the fruit garden is not to be despised as a source of 
inspiration, for we have Strawberries, Currants, red, white and 
black; Gooseberries, Blackberries, also White Blackberries, 
red and yellow Raspberries, Wine Berries, Cherries, Plums, 
Apricots, Peaches, Pears, Apples and Quinces and Grapes, 
big and little, white, red and purple. Neither is the vegetable 
garden without its artistic interest, but we will refer you for 
that to the seedsman’s book as a rather quicker process than 
recounting their names on this page. 


We would be glad if every teacher expecting to hold a 
summer school would notify us so that we could give the 
details in the June issue of Keramic Studio for the benefit of our 
readers who wish to do summer studying. If the dates are 
different, it would be possible for one student to spend some 
time at two or more schools if they desired, thus getting a 
variety both in instruction and scenery. There is no doubt 
that the Chautauqua Vance Phillips School, the Fry School 
and others will be open as usual and we would be glad to pul- 
lish in the magazine a list of them all with date of opening and 
closing. The Chicago Art Institute Summer School opens 
July Ist. 
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FUCHSIA VENUSTA—LUCY MARIE SHAVER 
(Treatment page 16) 


HERAMIC STUDIO 


LESSON FOR BEGINNERS IN SEMI-CONVENTIONAL 
AND LUSTRES FOR A BON-BON DISH 


Jessie M. Bard 


O divide the top of the box find the center first by lay- 

ing a narrow strip of straight edge paper horizontally 

across and find the exact width of the box, then fold the 

paper in half and place a mark where the center is, then 

place the paper on the box again and put a mark on the box 

opposite to the one on the paper, then place the paper verti- 

cally on the box and mark the center as you did before and 
the center is where these two marks cross. 

Next get the measurement around the edge of the lid 
and fold the paper in five equal parts, mark off the five 
spaces on the lid then lay the straight edge of the paper on 
the lid between the center mark and one of the outer spaces 
so the paper lies perfectly flat and mark a fine India ink 
line along the edge of the paper. Repeat this in the five 
sections. 

Take a piece of tracing paper and make a careful trac- 
ing of the section between the two dotted lines and trace in 
the design according to instructions given in the first lesson 
then go over all of the lines with a fine grey India ink line 
following the instructions given in the previous lesson. 
All of the dark grey tones, except the buds and the centers 
of the flowers, are White Gold. 

Be sure to have everything perfectly clean for this work. 
Keep brushes for gold work only; do not use them for color 
also. For the smaller spaces use a Windsor and Newton or 
a Reubens red sable No. 1 brush and for the larger spaces a 
No. 3 square shader camel’s hair brush. 

Take a little of the gold from the slab and put it on 
another piece of glass, add a few drops of Garden Lavender 
oil and mixit through thoroughly with a palette knife. The 
gold should be the consistency of thick cream and should 
work easily from the brush. It will be necessary to add more 
Lavender oil occasionally while you work when the gold 
becomes too stiff. White gold should be applied in rather 
a thin wash; it does not burnish well when applied too 
heavy. When you have painted in all of the White gold in 
the center put in the darkest spaces with Roman gold and 
then continue with the White gold in the outer border. This 
is done in order to leave a resting place for the finger while 
working which could not be done if all of the White gold was 
put on first. 

Second Fire—Burnish the gold with a glass brush, then 
go over the entire surface, gold and all, of both the top and 
bottom of the box with Light Green Lustre. Great care 
should be used in working with lustres as they are very 
treacherous. Be sure that the china is free from dust and 
finger marks. It should be cleaned with alcohol. Turpentine 
should never be used with lustres in any way. 

Brushes that are used for lustre should not be used for 
anything else and should be thoroughly cleaned each time 
they are used before putting them away. To do this clean 
the lustre out of the brush well with turpentine and then 
clean it well with alcohol to take out all of the turpentine, 
then rub the brush across the palm of the hand until it is 
perfectly dry. 

Have a clean silk pad ready then pour out a little 
Light Green Lustre in a small dish; a china slant is best. 
Add a few drops of Lavender oil to it. The amount of oil to 
be added depends on the tone of green desired; the more 
lavender is used the greyer the color will be. Paint the 
luster on quite heavy with a No. 8 square shader, work as 
quickly as possible as it dries rapidly and will show the brush 
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HERAMIC STUDIO | 3 


SIBERIAN CRABAPPLE BLOSSOMS—LILLIAN STURGES 
KETCH design in carefully, then paint leaves with Apple Third Fire—Paint background with Violet and Apple 
Green and Shading Green; the flowers are painted in Green, then paint the blossoms with Rose, Lemon Yellow in 
with a very delicate wash of Blood Red. centers; the stamens are Blood Red and a little Violet. Touch 


Second Fire—Outline design with Grey for Flesh and fire. up the leaves with Shading Green and Moss Green. 
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4 KERAMIC STUDIO 


marks, then pad it until it looks perfectly even. Sometimes 
it is necessary to wait a minute or two before padding to allow 
it to dry slightly; if padded too soon it will lift off all of the 
lustre and if not soon enough it will become too dry so that the 
pad has no effect on it; this can only be learned by experience. 

If you have never used lustres it would be best to experi- 
ment on a small piece of plain china first and have it fired be- 
fore attempting it on this box. After the lustre has been 
padded on the box wipe it from the buds and outer petals of 
the flowers; use the end of a brush handle for this, wrap a small 
piece of cotton tightly over it and moisten it slightly. If the 
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lustre is too dry to come off easily in this way, moisten the 
cotton with a little alcohol, press the cotton against a piece 
of cloth so that very little alcohol remains in it; if too much 
aleohol is used it will spread when applied to the china. 

Great care must be taken not to touch the lustre with the 
fingers as every finger mark will show, and also keep it free from 
dust. Give this a hot fire. 

Third Fire—Go over all the White Gold and also the 
Roman Gold again. Put awash of Yellow Lustre over the 
buds and flowers. Do not put it on too heavy. Give this a 
medium fire. 


BON-BON DISH—JESSIE M. BARD 
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HERAMIC STUDIO 5 

DESIGN FOR A CAKE PLATE--A. L. B. CHENEY : 
AINT flowers with Albert Yellow. Leaves, band around parts of border not yet painted and dust with two parts Aztec 

; center and larger space in outer border Apple Green, Blue one part Banding Blue, two parts Pearl Grey. 

a little Yellow Green and a little Shading Green. Third Fire—Oil over entire surface with Fry’sSpecial Oiland | 
Second Fire—Oil over background in center and all dustwiththree parts Pearl Grey and one-half part Grey for Flesh. x ‘ 
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AERAMIC STUDIO 


CUP AND SAUCER—EDITH E. LONG 


IL entire surface of cup and saucer with Fry’s Special Apple Green and a little Yellow 
Oil and dust with Pearl Grey and a touch of Yellow. which has been added a very little 
Second Fire—Trace in design and paint leaves with a cream color. 


Green. White enamel to 
Albert Yellow to make it 
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VIOLET STUDY—ALICE WILLITS DONALDSON 


AINT violets with Violet No. 2 and a little Banding Blue. with Violet, Copenhagen Blue, Sea Green. 

¥ Lemon Yellow in centers. The leaves are Apple Green, Second Firing—Use the same colors as used in first fir- 

4 Yellow Green and Shading Green. The dark places on leaves ing. Keep the light sides of flowers delicate, shade the shadow * 
are Shading Green with a little Black. Paint background side. | 
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UTLINE design in Shading Green and a little Moss Green. 


little 


REY part of design two thin washes of Hasburg’s White Copenhagen Blue and a little Sea Green. Light background 


HERAMIC STUDIO 


PLATE—EVELYN BEACHEY 


Gold. Dark parts three parts Copenhagen Blue, two in border, Opal Lustre flowed on very heavy. 
parts Pearl Grey and one-half part Sea Green. Outline in 


Violet 


No. 2. 


PLATE—EVELYN BEACHEY 


Grey and a very little Albert Yellow. 


- Second Fire.—Oil over entire plate with Fry’s Special 
Paint in dark parts of design with Moss Green and a_ oil, pad until tacky and when partly dry dust with Pearl 
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KHERAMIC STUDIO 9 


JELLY JAR AND PLATE, CURRANT MOTIF—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 


Background White or Ivory. Stems, Yellow Brown dulled with a touch of Black; leaves, Olive Green; pale currants Deep 
Red Brown, veined and outlined with Gold. 
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10 HERAMIC STUDIO 


HOLLYHOCK—(Supplement) 
Treatment by Jessie M. Bard 


UTLINE design with Grey for Flesh, then fire. Paint 
flowers with Lemon Yellow, Yellow Brown and a little 
Apple Green. The buds are Yellow Brown, Brown Green 
and a little Auburn Brown. The leaves are Moss Green, 
Brown Green and Shading Green. Stems are Yellow Green 
and Yellow Brown. The background is Violet, Yellow Brown 
and Brown Green. 

Third Fire—Use same colors used in the first firing. 
The flowers are shaded toward centers with Brown Green 
and Yellow Brown. The shadow side use Albert Yellow. 
For the leaves, give them a clean wash of Yellow Green and 
touch in the Shading Green and Brown Green. 


WILD SUN-FLOWER (Page !7) 
K. EK. Cherry 


AINT flowers with Lemon Yellow shaded with Yellow 

Brown and Brown Green. The centers with Yellow 
Brown and Auburn Brown. Stems are reddish brown; for 
this use Blood Red and Violet. On the shadow side use Brown 
Green with the Blood Red. The leaves are Moss Green, 
Shading Green and Yellow Green. The background is Yel- 
low Brown and Brown Green. 

Second Fire—Shade the flowers with Albert Yellow and 
Yellow Brown and a little Auburn Brown. The leaves are 
Yellow Green and Shading Green. 


CREAMER AND SUGAR BOWL, ROSE TREE DESIGN—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 


Background Ivory. Roses Capucine Red, very thin. Leaves Olive Green mixture; stems Yellow Brown softened 


with Black. 


Gold outline. 
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Elsah 


4 WILD SUN-FLOWER—K. E. CHERRY (Treatment page 10) 
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ROUND BOX—LILIES 
Edith Alma Ross 


HE box is intended for a little Easter gift or prize for an 
Easter party. Outline the lilies and leaves, put in the 
stamens and the line on edge of the flower and top of box with 
firm line of good gold and fire. Float in the lilies with a 
smooth wash of white enamel to which has been added a little 
Violet of Gold to give a soft lavender tint. Put in the leaves 
with enamel tinted a delicate shade of green. The pale wash 
in the spaces between leaves is a thin tint of Violet of Gold. 
This design is good for all gold on a tinted ground or over 
pure white. 


aut 


SALT SHAKER—LEAH H. RODMAN 
Treatment by Jessie M. Bard 


RACE in the design, then put in all leaves with Green 
gold. Then paint in the flower form which is in the 
center of the four leaves with equal parts of Apple Green and 
Yellow Green and also the stems and the vertical lines between 
the sections. Bands around the neck are of gold. 


« 
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SUGAR AND CREAMER 
Adah S. Murphy 
LOWERS and leaves outlined in black, also bands. 


Flowers and leaves to be done in enamel and shaded, 
leaving the light on the top of flower. Of the three largest 
flowers, make the upper one blue, the one under mulberry 
and the one under that red. Leaves green. Little daisies, 
upper one white, under one blue, other flowers red and blue. 
gold bands. 


SUGAR AND CREAMER—ADAH S. MURPHY 
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HERAMIC STUDIO 


THE FLATTERER AND THE NET (Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress) — 
F. A, RHEAD 


THE DECORATION OF POTTERY IN THE CLAY STATE 
PATE-SUR-PATE 
F. A. Rhead 


6 ter process known as pate-sur-pate (or paste on paste) 
is one of the most delicate if not the most difficult of 
ceramic processes. 

M. Taxile Doat has produced examples of pAte-sur-pate 
in a variety of novel forms, both by itself and in combination 
with other decorative methods. M. Solon, in his article in the 
London ‘Studio’, wonders whether a painter or a sculptor will 
succeed the more quickly in discovering the way of drawing 
out of the process all that it may yield under proper treatment. 
That its decorative range is wider than has yet been demon- 
strated is unquestionable. I have myself made one or two 
essays in its application, which go far to show that the pos- 
sibilities are extensive. The plaque illustratin - ‘The Flatterer 
and the Net,’ from Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s rogress,” is an 
amplification of the ordinary methods, inas uch as the back- 
ground is polychromatic. The sky is yellow and low toned 
red, the foliage and the rest of the landscape is quiet myrtle, 
olive and bronze tones, while the “flatterer’’ is wrapped in a 
semi-transparent red cloak. The figures of the captives under 
the net and the punishing angel are in pure white. Although 
this plaque was done purely as an experiment the effect is quite 


PLAQUE—LAURENCE A. BIRKS 


legitimate, and not at all bizarre. I have also another plaque 
with a figure of ““Giant Despair” cased in armour. The land- 
scape background in this is also done in colours, but the tints 
are subdued so that at a little distance the general effect is 
almost monochromatic. The face and hands are modelled in 
white, and the giant has wisps of lank hair falling from under 
his helmet in black. He has green pupils in his eyes, and these 
touches of color in combination with the whiteness of his face, 
give him an unearthly appearance, in keeping with his title 
and character. 

His armour was etched with hydro-fluoric acid in elaborate 
patterns and gilt and scoured. 

I have mentioned these examples to show that the use of 
this method of decoration need not be confined to the ordinary’ 
cameo-like effects, but may be extended to fit the ingenuity 
of an enterprising craftsman. 

The idea of pate-sur-pate, was not founded, as might be 
supposed, on the Wedgwood Jasper wares. The resemblance 
is only superficial. Both have cameo-like figures in white on 
dark grounds, but there the similarity ends. The jasper figures 
are opaque, or nearly so, while the figures in pate-sur-pate are 
translucent, and the thinner parts of the modelling suggests 
shadow by showing the ground through in a greater or lesser 
degree, as desired. 

About the middle of the last century the Curator of the 
Museum of Sévres admired so much the effect of a Chinese 
vase in the Museum that he induced one of the modellers 
at the Imperial factory, Mr Fishback, to make trials with a 
view of obtaining similar effects in the Sévres porcelain. The 
result exceeded the anticipations of the experimentalists, and 
pate-sur-pate became a standard process at Sevres. M. Solon 
was asked by M. Regnault, the Director of the Imperial factory, 
to assist in the development of the new venture. He did so, 
and during his spare time accepted commissions from M. 
Rousseau, and a large series of plaques were exhibited at the 
“Union Centrale des Arts appliqués a |’Industrie,’’ in 1865. 
M. Regnault pointed out in his official reports the difference 
existing between M. Solon’s technical method and that em- 
ployed at Sévres, and as a further acknowledgment, requested 
him to decorate a large vase to go with the exhibit of the 
Imperial tactory to the International Exhibition of 1867. 
The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war led to M. Solon’s 
engagement by the great English Minton firm, and his adapta- 
tion of pate-sur-pate to the English bodies was a new and 
interesting departure, which we will dea! with later. 

This decoration may be applied to any semi-vitiifiable 
body, but the materials of the vase or plaque and the decora- 
tion applied must be of the same nature. 

There are no secrets connected with the application of 
this process. There are, it is true, certain arbitrary rules, 
which must be observed, in spite of the fact that they contra- 


PLAQUE, WASHING DAY—L. M. SOLON 
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Figure 1 Figure 3 


dict generally accepted theories. It is generally understood 
that all clay decoration must be executed while the piece is 
damp, and that it must be kept in exactly the same state of 
dampness until the decoration is completed. With pate-sur- 
pate the exact reverse is the case. The vase or other object 
intended to be decorated must be absolutely dry, in fact, it is 
actually advisable to pass it through an easy fire—say an 
enamel kiln—before beginning to work uponit. This will make 
the piece about as hard as chalk and will make handling of 
the object less irksome, by minimizing the risk of breakage. 
Even now it is fragile, and if it happens to be a vase with a 
delicate or unsubstantial foot it is better to embed it in sand, 
or prop it in a jar or cylinder, packed with cotton, leaving 
exposed the portion to be decorated. If the foot is to be 
decorated, the vase can be taken out of the cylinder and turned 
upside down. 

We will now suppose that the vase or plaque is made of 
solid dark colored clay, or has a sufficiently thick and even 
coating of the color required, and is slightly hardened by a 
fire in the kiln as described. A careful drawing to exact scale 
should be made of the design to be applied, and an equally 
careful tracing prepared. By placing this tracing on the vase 
in the required place, and passing over it lightly but firmly 
with a hard, fine pointed pencil, it will be found that the design 
will be slightly indented in the surface of the piece, and will be 
a sufficient guide for the application of the slip. 

The white clay should be mixed with water, in a saucer, 
to the consistency of thin cream, and applied with a sable 
brush. It will be found puzzling at first, because the absorption 
is so rapid, but a very little practise, and the exercise of a little 
judgment in the mixing of the slip to the exact consistency, 
will soon overcome any apparent difficulty. The outline must 
be very firm and exact. The first tracing need have no detail 
of any kind—it should have, in fact, only the outside or con- 
taining outline. When this white flat silhouette is filled in 
on the vase, it must dry, and a second coat be applied. 


| Figure 4 


Figure 5 


But the drying of one coat before another is applied is 
one of the rules which must be observed, or there will be crack- 
ing or blistering. It will be found absolutely impossible to 
get a perfectly level coat with the brush alone. When the 
second coat is applied it should be levelled by light scraping. 
The result should be exactly similar to a silhouette cut out of 
two ply cardboard and pasted on the dark ground. The clay 
should be about the same thickness as the cardboard and the 
edges should be just as square and firm. If they are not per- 
fectly firm, they should be strengthened and levelled by a fine 
brush well charged with “slip,’’ and finished with a steel tool. 
This is the first plane, and it is the most important part of the 
work. Any re-iteration or repetition of instructions in these 
papers must be excused, because it is essential that certain direc- 
tions should be well understood. 

To sum up, Figure 1 is the first plane, consisting of a thin 
film of slip on a dark ground. 

1. It should be level! with firm edges. 

2. It should be about the thickness of thin cardboard. 
In levelling this plane with the steel scraper, it will be found 
at commencement that the pencilled surface will be full of 
little undulations, owing to the rapid absorption of the slip 
by the porous body. The tops of these undulations should be 


Figure 2 


scraped off as in sectional Figure 2,-down to the line A, leaving 
a number of little hollows. These hollows should again be 
filled with slip, dried, and scraped. If this is not done, there 
will be a danger of scraping the film too thin. 

This plane represents the minimum thickness, or lowest 
thickness of the relief. In other words, the relief must be 
nowhere thinner than the first plane. It must be built up in 
varying gradations to form the desired contours ‘and relief, 
but always on this platform. If the design is anywhere thinner, 


Figure 6 
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PLAQUE—L. M. SOLON 


it will result in an ugly dark patch, which will break up the 
coherence and firmness of the design. After the first plane is 
completed, the tracing should be fitted to it and the most 
important masses marked on the plane as in Fig. 3. These 
should be then painted on with another coat of slip, and the 
edges graduated and levelled with the modelling tool so as to 
form simple contours. These contours should be done as far 
as possible with the slip brush, and the scraping tool will be 
required at every stage to rectify and level the brush work. 
When the contours in Fig. 3 are rounded and softened into the 
ground plane, the smaller contours and reliefs should again be 
applied with the brush, and again polished with the tool as in 
Fig. 4. The effect now is a flattish, simple undulating relief, 
without detail. The broader details may now be applied, and 
the surface delicately modelled, and lightly scraped perfectly 
smooth as in Fig. 5. The greatest care must be taken to avoid 
carving the surface, or removing more clay than is necessary 
with the modelling tool. 

All modelling should be done with the brush, and the scrap- 
er is only used to clean the surface and smooth down the little 
unevenness of surface which will be found unavoidable. Fig. 6 
shows the method of finishing. The lines and folds of drapery, 
the hair, the key border on the vase, are all done over the 
modelled work with a very fine brush, and the effect is em- 
phasized by varying the thickness and sharpness of these lines, 
and by flattening, bevelling, and softening their edges, and 
making them die into the ground in places. Dark lines and 


GLADSTONE TESTIMONIAL VASE—F. A. RHEAD 
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PLAQUE—LAURENCE A. BIRKS 


other sharp touches may be incised in their proper places with 
a rounded point. If the point is too sharp, the effect will be 
scratchy. It must be well borne in mind that all modelling 
must be done on the first flat plane as in Fig. 1 as a foundation, 
and no incision should penetrate below the surface, which 
must be kept the lowest plane of relief, except in the case of 
diaphanous draperies, smoke and flames, clouds, and water, 
which may be added last, when the solidity of the general mass 
is assured. It may be taken as a general rule that the finest 
effects are obtained by exaggerated softness, smoothness, and 
simplicity of modelled masses (see Fig. 5) and exaggerated 
sharpness of applied detail. The operator should not be 
troubled if the detail looks hard and crude, because the semi- 
transparency given by the partial vitrification in the fire, and 
the coating of glaze afterwards makes the whole effect soft and 
mellow. Another point to be observed is the preservation of a 
firm and uniform outline or edge. This must be obtained in 
the beginning in the first plane, and in the subsequent modelling 
this platform must be preserved. The contours may be softened 
as much as the operator pleases on this platform, and down to 
this edge, but the edge itself must not be disturbed, or a ragged 
outline will result. 

A few words as to the characteristics of pate-sur-pate may 
not be out of place. It is not modelling in bas-relief, as ex- 
emplified by the Wedgwood wares, and similar low reliefs. 
There, the contours are obtained by varying thicknesses, ex- 
pressing according to well known laws the exact degree of pro- 
jection to the spectator—in diminished, but true proportion— 
that the surfaces of the object represented do. In pdate-sur- 
pate, while the rule is generally observed, there is a certain 
cheating of the eye by the emphasis given to apparent relief, 
by the darker portions, where the ground shows more or less. 

It is not painting, because actual relief is obtained, although 
the relief is not that of the Wedgwood Jasper ware, and the 
shadows or darker portions of the design are not shadows in 
the true sense, because a shadow is dependent upon the angle 
on which the light falls, while the darker portions of a design 
in pate-sur-pate are simply the lower portions of the relief, and 
the lighter parts simply the thicker or higher parts. 

In short, the masses of the design in pate-sur-pate are more 
simplified and less varied in contour than those of a bas relief, 
while the details are proportionately sharper, and very much 
more accentuated. ‘The illustration gives a good idea of M, 
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Solen’s playful and poetic invention, but fails to express his 
exquisitely delicate and sensitive execution. The pretty 
humour of the “Washing Day,’ for example, is accent- 
uated, if possible, by the severity of the composition. But 
it has, notwithstanding its academic type, a curious dash 
of coquetry, which is essentially French. Mr. Laurence A. 
Birks was a fellow pupil of mine in M. Solon’s Studio. It is 
to be regretted that his work in pate-sur-pate is now tentative 
and occasional. 
(To be continued.) 


FUCHSIA VENUSTA (Page 2) 

Lucy M. Shaver 
AINT flowers with Carnation very delicate; the calyx 
is Auburn Brown; for the stems use Brown Green and a 
little Yellow Brown; the leaves are Yellow Green and Copen- 

hagen Blue very thin for the leaves are delicate Grey Green. 
Second Fire—Paint background with Apple Green and a 
little Violet, shade toward flowers with Blood Red. ‘Touch the 
flowers with Blood Red on shadow side. Strengthen the leaves 

with same colors used in first firing. 


PLATE—L. R. LIGHTNER 


RACE the design and outline with India ink, making the 
necessary corrections. Paint in the bands and the form 

which connects the flowers in the outer border with three parts 
Banding Blue and 1 part Copenhagen Blue. The leaves are 


two parts Sea Green and one part Banding Blue. The outline 


Treatment by Jessie M. Bard 


around the flowers and the dark spots in them is Apple Green and 
avery little Violet No. 2. Give thisa very hot fire. Second Fire— 
Oil over the entire surface with Special Tinting oil and pad un- 
til tacky, then dust with Pearl Grey and a very little Deep 


Blue Green, just enough of the latter to give it a bluish tint. 
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LARKSPUR—E. N. HARLOW 


IRST Fire—Outline design carefuliy in Black, then fire. 

The flowers are painted in with Deep Biue Green, Band- 

ing Blue and Black. The stems are Brown Green and Blood 
Red. The leaves are Shading Green and Apple Green. 

Third Fire—Paint in the background with Copenhagen 


Blue, Violet, Blood Red. Use these colors delicately, then 
strengthen the flowers with Banding Biue and Violet with 
touches of Black. 

Use the same colors as in the second firing. 
have a delicate wash of Yellow toward edges. 


The buds 
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To be used as a medallion or motif for continuous border 
Byzantine in design 


in one color. 
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(Full 


size section) 
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Treatment by Jessie M. Bard 


RACE in the design and outline with a fine grey India 

ink line. Paint a thin wash of special oil over the grey 

tones and dust with two parts Pearl Grey, one part Grey for 

Flesh and a small portion of Yellow Brown. The darkest tone 

in the design including the two bands is Green-gold. Out- 

line around the berries is equal parts of Yellow Red and Carna- 
tion. 
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PLATE—SQUARE FLOWER FORM 


Centers of 


Apply it in two thin washes. 


flowers painted rather heavy with equal parts Apple Green and Yellow Green. 


Carry out all of design except centers of flowers in Hasburg’s Green Gold. 


To be used as a border design in one color 
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HUCKLEBERRY—E. N. HARLOW 


IRST Fire—Paint berries with Deep Blue Green, Band- 
ing Blue. The markings are Black. Stems are Brown 
Green and Yellow Brown. Leaves are Moss Green, Brown 
Green and Yellow Brown. Paint in a background of Yellow 
Brown, Brown Green, a little Blood Red around berries and 


a little Violet No. 2. Second Fire—Touch up berries with 
Violet and Banding Blue. The leaves have a ‘ttle Yellow 
Green in this fire shaded with’ Brown Green and Shading 
Green. Use a little Yellow in background and touches of 
Brown Green. 
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COXINIA— (Page 23) Third Firing—Paint a flat background of Yellow Brown H 


Adios W.. Dentiiees and Grey for Flesh. Touch up leaves with same colors used 
in first firing. 


AINT flowers with Yellow Red and Blood Red. Stamens WATER COLOR TREATMENT 

are Yellow Brown. Stems of flowers are Blood Red Flowers from Vermillion to Carmine; cream inside with 
and Violet. Leaves are Yellow Green and Shading Green. Yellow; Ochre stamens. Stems of flowers from Carmine to 
Seed pods are Pale Bluish Green. For this use Shading Mauve. Leaves Hooker’s Green, under sides darker than 
Green as a thin wash and strengthen where it seems darker. upper. Seed pods, pale Bluish Green changing to Yellow and 

Second Firing—Outline design with Black. Burnt Sienna as they ripen. 


Seed pod magnified. 


WITCH HAZEL—ANNE H. BRINTON 


Seed pods are Yellow Brown and Brown Green. Stems are Violet No. 2 and Brown Green. The leaves are Yellow and 
Brown Green. 
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COXINIA—-ALICE W. DONALDSON 


(Treatment Page 22) 
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DESIGN FOR JELLY JAR AND PLATE 
Mrs. Dante C. Babbitt 


IVIDE jar and cover in three exact parts, plate in five, 
bearing in mind a little care and patience expended in 
accuracy to start with is amply rewarded later. Outline 
entire design in Gold. Be very particular to keep a good 
outline, as this makes the flower. The dark portion is deep, 
dull blue, Lacroix Dark Blue, touch of Ruby Purple and Black. 
Float this color in, do not attempt to tint. Leaves keep to 
the grey greens in preference to a warm tone. All bands 
and center of flower a soft dull brown; Brown 4 or 17 is good. 
Outer petals of asters dull soft pink made of Violet of Iron 
and touch of Deep Red Brown. Fire hard. Tint a rich 
cream using a good Old Ivory, clean out design carefully, 
go over blue, strengthen any lines not perfect, also flowers 
and leaves. For the inner row of petals of flowers use a soft 
cream enamel very flatly. Dry well before firing. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENCE 


G. B.—You can paint over lustre with the ordinary china paints. The 
lustre can be taken off with the eraser for china; it comes off very easily. 


Mrs. R.—Any china can be used for the mat paints. The technique 
in water colors and china painting are very similar. The brush should be 
dipped into the painting medium and then pressed against a rag to take out 
all extra oil; some people then dip it in turpentine in the same manner. When 
filling the brush with the color it should be tested on the palette before apply- 
ing to the china to see that the color is evenly distributed in the brush; the 
color should be clear and transparent as in water colors and not heavy as in 
oils. For fuller detail see the March, 1911, issue of the Keramic Studio, which 
contains a lesson by Miss Ehlers. 


K. K. A.—It would be better to fire the punch bowl in a larger kiln; 
although it might fire successfully in the smaller one if heated very slowly. 
The bow] can be tilted sidewise by placing a piece of fire clay under the base 
to hold it in place. The square pieces of clay that are used as supports for 
the shelf in some of the kilns answer nicely for this purpose. The bowl 
should be raised from the floor if placed upright in the kiln. The kiln can 
be used a long time after it begins to crack. When cracked too badly you can 
get a new firing pot. Burnish silver should be applied in two thin applica- 
tions. Mix the powder with tar oil. 


N. F. G.—The following is a formula for mixing gold: 

Take a piece of bullion or a gold coin and place it in a glass 
receptacle, a graduate is best, and pour over it about an ounce and a half of 
aqua regia and let it stand about twenty-four hours. If it does not entirely 
dissolve in that time pour off the solution of gold that has formed into another 
vessel and add a little fresh aqua regia to the undissolved metal. When it is 
all dissolved pour off the solution of gold into the receptacle containing the 
gold which was previously poured off, being careful not to get in any of the 
white powder or chloride of silver, which has gathered in the bottom of the 
glass. Divide the gold into about three or four parts putting each part into : 
a separate glass vessel and fill it about half full of water; the vessel should 
hold about a pint. Dissolve proto-sulphate of iron (copperas) in warm water 
and add to the gold until a precipitate is formed which should take place at 
once. The liquid will become cloudy and the gold will begin to drop to the 
bottom of the glass. Let it stand until it is entirely settled; it should take 
about seven or eight hours; then pour off the clear liquid. Add some of the 
copperas to the liquid to be sure that all the gold has been removed. Pour 
clear water over the gold again and let it stand until it settles, then pour 
off the water and add fresh water again, repeating this several times in order 
to wash the precipitate. Pour some chloro-hydric acid over to remove any 
possible oxide of iron and then wash it in boiling water. Allow it to settle 
again and then pour off the water and put the moist precipitate in a shallow 
dish that will stand heating and place it before a moderate fire to dry. To 
prepare the gold for use, grind it until it is very fine. It will probably not 
require much grinding; this can be done by passing it through a thin piece of 
silk. For flux use twelve parts of nitrate of bismuth to one part of pulverized 
borax, using one part of flux to 12 parts of gold for hard fires, and for soft 
wares add borate of lead. Mix the gold with enough fat oil and turpentine 
to make the proper consistency to apply with the brush. It is best to keep 
the gold in powder form and mix it as it is used. 


A. K.—Your trouble was in not having enough flux in the enamel. Use 
one-fifth flux and give it a medium fire. If a good deal of color is used in the 
enamel do not add as much flux but make allowance for the flux in the color. 
Roman gold can be used on Satsuma. 


H. M. D.—For raised jewels use Mueller & Hennings Relief White and 
one-fifth flux and you may add any color you wish to make the desired color. 
If the bubbles appear after the firing it is probably caused by too much oil 
or medium. If the Relief White seems very oily, squeeze it out on a piece of 
blotting paper and the oil will become absorbed. Use the cheapest quality 
of “Garden” Lavender oil for thinning the enamel and use as little as possible. 
The most satisfactory raised paste is that which comes in powder form. Try 
mixing it with just enough fat oil to moisten it (not enough to hold the powder 
together), grind it very thoroughly and then add the lavender oil for thinning 
porposes and give it a rather hot fire. Mildew spots often come out on a poor 
grade of china, there is no remedy for it. 


Mrs. W. W. W.—Some people object to the use of Liquid Bright Gold for 
the first application because of the texture and color. Two applications of 
Roman gold gives a much softer finish and seems to wear better. 


L. 8. G.—You probably did not place your plate exactly in the center of 
the divider; the width of a line’s difference will cause a great deal of trouble. 
The directions for dividing in the “Lesson for Beginners” in this month’s 
magazine is the most sure way, though a little slower, although it is very little 
trouble after one is accustomed to it. Directions for using the plate divider 
are in the lesson in the March number. 
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CONVENTIONAL CAT-TAILS 
Alice W. Donaldson 
Outline design in Black 
Leaves are 
Third firing—Oil pitcher with Fry’s 
Special Oil and dust with Pearl Grey three parts, Brown 

Green one part. 


O be used on water pitcher. 
and fire. The cat-tails are Yellow Brown. 
Brown Green. Fire. 


CRAB APPLE 
Alice W. Donaldson 


UTLINE design with Black, then fire. Paint leaves 

with Shading Green and Apple Green. Apples with 
Yellow Brown and Carnation, deepest tones with Blood Red. 
Stems with Auburn Brown and a little Violet. 

Third Firing—Paint background with Apple Green and 
Yellow. A bit of Grey Jfor Flesh added to this. Touch up 
design where it seems weak. 
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THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
CERAMIC DEPARTMENT 
ABBIE POPE WALKER, INSTRUCTOR 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
JULY 1, 1912 


Send for Information 
Box K, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Chicago, III. 


MAY 


The Birth-month of Keramic Studio 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Begin with the first number 
of the new vol., (the 14th). If not for a year, 
send $1.00 for three months, and keep 
on renewing every quarter. 


All Teachers and Students of Ceramic Art 


Should Have Our Class Room Books 
And Subscribe for Keramic Studio 


EACH OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 


Postpaid to any address in the world. 


Grand Feu Ceramics adevaienanlcintelenicinbaeucnientadaleeeteis $ 5.00 
The Art of Teaching China Decoration. Class Room No. 1... 3.00 
Flower Painting on Porcelain. Class Room No. 2........... . 3.00 
Figure Painting on Porcelain and Firing. Class Room No. 3... 3.00 
Conventional Decoration of Pottery and Porcelain. Class Room No.4... 3.00 
SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 
Post or Express paid to any address in the world. 
One Book and Subscription to Keramic Studio... . $ 6.50 
Two Books and Subscription to Keramic Studio. 9.00 
Three Books and Subscription to Keramic Studio... . 11.50 
Four Books and Subscription to Keramic Studio... 14.00 
Two Books ordered together........................ 5.50 
Three Books ordered together... 8.00 
Four Books ordered together... 10.50 
Five Books ordered together... 13.75 
Six Books ordered together... 16.25 
The Seven Books ordered together... 18.50 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 
108 PEARL STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WELL KNOWN 


Select Powder Colors for China 


The best Quality. Finely Ground. BRUSHES and MEDIUM For Sale by Leading 
Art Stores. WATER COLOR STUDIES TO RENT. Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
Send for Price List. 1104 AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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